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suspicion, and the disinclination of Egypt to share the
burden of military operations outside her territory
was construed as hostility towards Great Britain.
Insensibly martial law became an instrument of re-
pression, and the solemn promises made at its declara-
tion faded from memory.

But however ardently Egyptians may have desired
at this point to withdraw from war, they had little
chance of being permitted to do so. Great Britain,
suffering from a diminishing manhood, barely could
feed and maintain her armies in France. She had no
surplus production of food or surplus labour to send
to the East, and held that Expeditionary Forces
operating there must find these requirements from
their respective areas. Simultaneously the Army in
Palestine was being largely increased. Reinforcements
from other theatres of war were reaching it, and every
soldier who could be spared from garrison duty on the
Nile was being sent to the front. In these conditions
it was plain that further and greater sacrifices would be
required from Egypt.

There was no reason to believe that Egypt would not
respond to the appeal. Her resources were intact,
her temper submissive, and her administration under
the control of Englishmen. Finally, the behaviour of
the people suggested no sympathy with the enemy
or intention to injure the cause of Great Britain in the
field. None the less the situation was approaching
a point of delicacy. On the one hand, Egypt was
growing restless: on the other, Great Britain, despite
her promise that Egyptians would not be called upon
to take part in the War, was about to call upon
their assistance in a greater degree than before. At
no period in the history of the Occupation was British
statesmanship more needed in Cairo: at no moment
in the history of the campaign was a fresh and frank
declaration of British requirements from Egypt more
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